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Subject:  "MAKING  A  BUDGET  EOR  1937."  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  and  the  Extension  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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"Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new!     A  good  many  of  us  will  be 
echoing  Tennyson's  famous  lines  tonight,  and  trying  to  apply  them  to  some 
of  our  own  problems  of  living. 


Among  our  New  Year's  resolutions  there' 
managing  money  matters  better. 


sure  to  be  one  about 


You  probably  heard  me  speak  before  about  the  Earm  Family  Account 
Book  designed  by  the  3ureau  of  Home  Economics  and  State  extension  workers. 
If  you  want  to  start  the  New  Year  off  on  a  business  basis,  you  can  get  a 
copy  of  this  Farm  Family  Account  Book  for  15  cents  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office  in  Washington,  D.   C.     Even  if  you  don't  live  on  the  farm, 
a  good  part  of  the  book  is  well-arranged  for  any  family  to  keep  its  money 
records  in,  on  the  budget  basis. 

And  now,  let' s  get  it  clear  what  we  mean  by  a  budget.     A  spending 

plan,  that's  all.    An  account  book  isn't  a  budget.     It's  a  place  to  write 

down  what's  been  spent,  so  the  expenditures  can  be  compared  with  the  spending 
plan,  or  the  budget. 

Dr.  Day  Monroe,  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  who  helped  design 
the  Farm  Family  Account  Book,  says,   "Some  families  assume  that  if  they  have 
saved  something  or  are  out  of  debt,  they  have  spent  wisely,"    But  is  this 
always  true?    She  suggests  finding  out  whether  last  year's  total  exceeded 
the  previous  year,  and  why.     "Ask  yourselves,"  she  says: 

"Did  we  spend  our  money  for  the  things  most  worthwhile  for  our 
family?    Or  did  we  make  some  expenditures  for  things  really  unimportant 
for  health  and  happiness?    For  example,  how  much  was  'dribbled'  away? 

"Was  our  plan  for  spending  well-balanced?    Did  we  buv  and  pro- 

duce food  adequate  for  the  nutritional  health  of  all  family  members?  Did 
our  family  have  adequate  medical  and  dental  care?    Did  our  spending  promote 
worth-while  interests,  provide  wholesome  recreation,  and  broaden  the  family's 
social  contacts?    Did  it  save  the  overworked  members  of  the  family  by  means 
of  labor-saving  devices?    Did  it  help  persons  less  fortunate  than  ourselves?" 


There  are  many  more  questions.  All  of  them  lead  to  the  main  one,- 
would  it  have  been  wiser  to  save  more  and  spend  less  for  family  living,  or 
the  other  way  around? 
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Dr.  Monroe  says:     "The  fatally  should  think  of  its  budget,  made  at 
the  "beginning  of  the  year,  as  a  flexible  guide  for  spending,  rather  than 
a  fixed  and  unbreakable  rule.     No  family  can  foresee  what  the  year  will 
bring,  what  changes  there  may  be  in  its  income  or  its  needs.    The  budget 
may  have  to  be  revised  several  times  to  make  it  fit  changing  conditions." 

Now  in  general,  let  me  add,   ready-made  budgets  seldom  are  suited 
to  one' s  particular  family  situation.     So  start  making  your  budget  by  going 
over  what  was  spent  for  the  different  items  of  living  last  year.     If  you 
didn't  keep  accounts  at  all,  you'll  have  to  do  some  guessing  and  remember- 
ing.    Come  as  near  as  you  can,  with  the  help  of  old  bills,  check  book  stubs, 
and  your  memory.     Decide  whether  1937  Is  likely  to  cost  more  or  less  than 
1936  because  of  differences  in  family  needs,  debts  to  be  paid,   changes  in 
income  and  prices. 

Here's  a  good  classification  for  expenditures:    Food;  household 
operation;  automobile  and  other  transportation;  clothing;  personal  expenses; 
housing  and  furnishings;  education  and  recreation;  gifts,  church,  welfare. 
There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule,  if  you  prefer  some  other  grouping. 

If  we  received  exactly  one-twelfth  of  our  annual  income  each  month, 
and  spent  exactly  one-twelfth  of  our  total  expenditures  of  each  kind  every 
month,  money  management  would  be  easy.     Instead,  most  of  us  have  to  make  a 
special  picture  of  the  situation,   so  we  can  save  up  in  the  easy  months  to 
meet  the  hardest  ones. 

One  way  is  to  rule  a  page  into  two  vertical  columns,  and  then  draw 
twelve  lines  across  it  to  make  a  space  for  each  month.     Set  down  in  the 
left-hand  column  the  estimated  income  for  each  month  of  the  year,  whether 
regular  or  irregular.     In  the  other  column,  put  down  month  by  month  large 
expected  expenditures,   such  as  taxes,  notes,  or  such  things  as  coal,  or  a 
winter  coat. 

This,  of  course,   is  not  your  budget.     It's  simply  one  of  the  guides 
you  will  want  when  you  plan  the  expenses  for  each  month.     If  you  feel  there 
will  be  so  many  unpredictable  expenses  or  changes  that  you  cannot  plan  for 
a  whole  year  ahead,  make  a  plan  for  one  month  at  a  time. 

For  example,  look  back  to  see  what  was  spent  last  year  in  January 
for  food,  household  operation,  rent,  and  so  on.     Then  check  with  the  record 
of  special  expenses  due  in  January  to  make  sure  nothing  is  overlooked.  If 
your  needs  this  January  are  the  same  as  last  year,  you  can  now  write  out  a 
spending  plan  or  budget  tailored  to  fit  the  money  you  are  sure  of  receiving. 
February  will  be  done  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on,  through  the  year. 

And  here' s  another  suggestion.     No  matter  how  small  the  personal 
allowance  is  for  each  one,  don't  police  it.     John  may  be  sensitive  about 
spending  most  of  his  for  a  box  of  candy  for  his  best  girl.     ">r  father  may 
not  want  to  let  the  whole  family  know  how  much  he  spent  for  his  Christmas 
gift  for  mother.     So  put  each  person's  allowance  down  in  vour  budget  as  a 
lump  sum,  and  don't  demand  an  itemized  accounting. 

Another  suggestion  is  to   enter  articles  charged  at  the  store  only 
when  they  are  paid  for.     Of  course  keep  track  of  what  they  are  somewhere  else, 
but  don1 t  mix  up  your  accounts  with  them  until  they  have  been  taken  care  of. 

Hardly  any  families  of  moderate  income  find  it  easy  to  hold  expenses 
down  to  the  limits  of  their  income,  but  that's  where  the  budget  helps,  fret 
the  whole  family  to  cooperate  in  every  way.     It  can  be  done.     If  I  had  time, 
I  could  tell  you  how  lots  of  families  have  done  it.     And  I  will  some  other  day 


